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A Canoe Adventure Down 


FLORIDA 


Text and Photographs by Jim Huffstodt 


UPITER -— The river 

captures us in its wilder- 

ness embrace only a few 

minutes after we launch our 
canoe on the upper reaches of the 
northwest fork of the Loxahatchee River 
near Jupiter in Palm Beach County. 

Within a few minutes, we are 
immersed in the quiet, gliding over a 
dark mirror of water into the secluded 
grotto of the surrounding forest. This 
narrow and serpentine waterway is 
Florida’s only federally designated Wild 
and Scenic River. 

In the water’s blurred reflection are 
the images of the ancient cypress trees 
that still line the river — some nearly five 
centuries old. The forest is a dark and 
tangled thicket of red maple, dahoon 
holly, slash pine and oak. 

The 15-mile river will take us north, 
then turn east, and eventually run south 
until it flows into the ocean at Jupiter 
Inlet. An eight-mile stretch of the river 
lies within the boundaries of Johathan 
Dickinson State Park. 

On this pleasantly cool December 
day the river slowly unfolds its secrets as 
we gently paddle into its interior, 
swallowed up in the beauty and serenity 
of a wild and lonely place. 

We see a green-backed heron tip- 
toeing along the water’s edge. Further 
downstream we get a fleeting glance of a 
raccoon scurrying up the bank. He 
glances back once, and then vanishes into 
the surrounding tangle of foliage. 

A river otter pops up from the water 
like a jack-in-the-box, scolding us before 
submerging and swimming away. From a 
far distance we hear the cry of an osprey. 

Around the next bend the river flows 
past a snag with a huge Florida red- 
bellied turtle on it. The turtle blinks as 
we pass only a few feet away. 

The name Loxahatchee is of Semi- 


This narrow and 
serpentine waterway 1s 
Floridas only federall 
designated Wild pes 


Scenic River. 
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nole origin, merging the words 
“lowchow” for turtle, and “hatchee” for 
river. To them this was the river of 
turtles. 

Alligators live here too. The cool 
weather makes them sluggish and 
sedentary and we will not see any this 
day. The park has signs along the bank 
warning people not to feed alligators so 
they won’t lose their fear of humans. 

Over the years thousands of canoe- 
ists have drifted down this narrow river 


SGCENIG RW 


without incident. However, a 10-year-old 
boy swimming in the river on June 19, 
1993 was attacked and killed by an 11- 
foot gator. This reminds us that we must 
be cautious around the great predator of 
the river. 

Further down we see a coiled water 
moccasin lying almost totally obscured in 
a pile of twigs and leaves at the base of 
cypress. We slide silently by this venom- 
ous reptile, the only snake we will see the 
entire day. 

The river is a rich repository of 
wildlife, including many endangered and 
threatened species. On some days lucky 
canoeists may see bald eagles, wood 
storks, red-cockaded woodpeckers, 
Everglade kites and eastern indigo 
snakes. When the river nears the ocean 
you sometimes can see a manatee turning 
lazy circles in the water like a ponderous 
but graceful ballet dancer. 

You’ re never alone on this historic 
waterway so rich in memory. In the early 
morning shadows you can glimpse ghosts 
of the long vanished people of the river — 
the Ais, the Tequesta, the Hob-ee and 
others whose very names have been lost 
over the passage of centuries. 


Time, disease, war and the Spanish 
conquistadors spelled the undoing of 
many native people who lived along the 
river. Cultures older than the ancient 
cypress trees that still stand were blown 
away by the winds of change, and the 
very bones of the vanished peoples are 
now so much dust. 

An English Quaker from colonial 
Philadelphia, Jonathan Dickinson, is also 
a part of the river’s history. His ship, the 
Reformation, was wrecked on the beach 
on September 23, 1696 only a few miles 
from the mouth of the Loxahatchee 
River. 

The story of his ordeal is told in the 
pages of Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal or 
God's Protecting Providence, published 
not long after his ship was driven ashore 
by the devouring “Waves of the Sea.” 

Dickinson, his wife, Mary, and their 
6-month-old baby were among the 
castaways who were stripped naked, 
robbed and tortured by hostile natives. 
Trusting in God, the Englishmen eventu- 
ally escaped and made their way through 
300 miles of wilderness to the Spanish 
city of St. Augustine. 

By the 1830s the Loxahatchee 
became a tragic battlefield when the 
Seminoles battled the land-hungry 
Americans. On January 15, 1838, Lt. 
L.M. Powell and a party of 50 sailors and [> 


Page 3: A water moccasin lies coiled 
along the river bank. 


Page 2-3, bottom: Winter is a great time 
to canoe the Loxahatchee River, near 
Jupiter in southeast Florida. 


Page 3, bottom: The Loxahatchee River 
means “river of turtles” in Seminole.3 
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25 soldiers were ambushed by the 
Seminoles hiding along the banks of the 
river. 

Four Americans were killed and 22 
wounded in the sudden ambuscade. 

Nine days later an army of 1,500 
American soldiers under the command of 
General Thomas S. Jessup returned to the 
Loxahatchee River. Their river crossing 
was opposed by a force of perhaps 300 
Seminoles. In this Battle of the 
Loxahatchee, the Americans suffered 
seven killed and 30 wounded. The 
outnumbered Seminoles retreated further 
south to their final refuge in the Ever- 
glades. 

By 1900 the Loxahatchee was a 
quiet place inhabited by a small popula- 
tion of settlers who made their living 
logging or trapping. Their children 
travelled to school aboard the “school 
boat,” a 30-foot steam launch piloted by 
Doc Blanchard. Years later old-timers 
would reminisce about how they used to 
fish over the side on their daily trip to the 
classroom. 

It was around 1936 in the middle of 
the Great Depression when Vince 
“Trapper” Nelson came to this wild river. 
This adventurous soul had led a hobo’s 
life riding the “rails” until he built a 
cabin along the Loxahatchee. 

He trapped and fished on the river, 
and soon people spoke of him as the 
“wild man” of the Loxahatchee. He was 
an impressive figure who stood 6 feet 4 
inches, and carried 200 pounds of 
muscle. 

The “wild man” captured bobcats, 
raccoons and gators, caging them in a 
make-shift zoo to attract tourists. During 
the 1940s wealthy socialites from Palm 
Beach Island would travel by motorboat 
up river to spend the night in one of 
Nelson’s primitive guest cabins. 

As the years drifted along Nelson 
became a recluse and closed the zoo. 
Over time he had acquired ownership of 
800 acres purchased at government tax 
sales. 

Trapper Nelson died in 1968 and the 
state of Florida purchased his land the 
next year. The Trapper Nelson Interpre- 
tive Site is now a part of Jonathan 
Dickinson State Park. Park rangers tell 
visitors the story of Nelson’s strange and 
legendary life. 

It’s about a three-hour paddle from 


the upper reaches of the northwest fork 
of the Loxahatchee to Trapper Nelson’s 
homestead. From there it’s another two- 
hours to the public boat ramp at Jonathan 
Dickinson State Park. 

Canoeing the Loxahatchee River 
offers an opportunity to savor its wilder- 
ness beauty and to remember its tumultu- 
ous human history. Many men and 
women have known this wild river 
through the centuries: the vanished 
people, Spanish conquistadors, ship- 
wrecked Quakers, stalwart Seminole 
warriors, and generations of self- 
sufficient settlers who lived at one with 
nature. 

At the end of a day’s paddle I cannot 
but feel a kinship with the lost ghosts of 
the Loxahatchee River, those vanished 
people who long ago knew the beauty 
and quiet calm of this timeless wilder- 


ness. @) 


Jim Huffstodt is a public information 
coordinator based at the GFC’s Ever- 
glades Region in West Palm Beach. 


Jonathan Dickinson 
State Park 


Loxahatchee 
River 


River Bend 


Ippan 
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he wild and beautiful 

Loxahatchee River, located 20 
miles north of West Palm Beach, is easily 
accessible. If you wish to explore the 
northwest fork — the wildest segment of 
the river — you can put-in at the canoe 
landing one mile west of the Florida 
Turnpike just off Indiantown Road. 
Canoes may be rented on site from 
Canoe Outfitters of Florida: (407) 746- 
7053. 

There is also a canoe rental facility 
at Jonathan Dickinson State Park. This is 
also the terminus for the 44-passenger 
“Loxahatchee Queen” which leaves for 
the Trapper Nelson Interpretive Site each 
day at 9 a.m., 11 a.m., 1 p.m., and 3 p.m. 
Further information may be obtained by 
contacting Jonathan Dickinson State Park 
River Tours: (407) 746-1466. 

The Loxahatchee River runs through 
the 11,500 acre Jonathan Dickinson State 
Park which offers visitors four scenic 
nature trails, a bicycle trail, two camp- 
grounds, and a primitive youth camp 
available by reservation. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by calling the park 
headquarters at: (407) 546-2771. 


\ Jupiter Island 
Park 


Dan tbe Gator Bait/ 


By Tom Broderidge 


Treat every body of water in Florida as though there’s an alligator in it, say both 
old-timers and modern gator experts. That’s sound advice. 


lorida has about 7,500 
freshwater lakes and tens-of- 
thousands of acres of marsh 
and swamp land. Alligators 
are part of the outdoor experience in 
Florida if you hunt, fish, canoe or hike. 

According to the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
alligators longer than 6 feet are the 
greatest danger to humans. But Florid- 
ians can reduce their risk from alligator 
encounters by using common sense and 
following a few simple rules. 

If you find an alligator in your back 
yard don’t try to capture or kill it. They 
are protected by law, and only represen- 
tatives of the GFC can legally handle 
gators found away from their natural 
habitat. The GFC handles about 4,000 
nuisance alligators a year. 

Never forget that alligators are 


predators and can hurt you. And they are 
probably faster than you are in short 
distances, even over land, so the prudent 
strategy is to avoid a confrontation. 

“Number one, certainly do not feed 
alligators. It allows alligators to become 
accustomed to people and to associate 
people with food,” said Woody 
Woodward, an alligator specialist with 
the GFC’s Wildlife Research Laboratory 
in Gainesville. 

“Alligators might bite the people that 
are feeding them or bite unsuspecting 
people who don’t know the gator is 
there,” Woodward said. “Feeding them 
can be bad for the gators if they become 
a nuisance and get killed.” 

A less direct method of feeding 
gators, but one that is just as damaging, 
is to leave scraps of fish or other garbage 
on shore or in the water. 


Alligators can also be a threat to 
pets. As gruesome proof, the GFC 
reported one large gator that was killed 
had nine dog tags in its stomach. 

Human swimmers can be at risk too. 
The GFC recommends swimming only 
during daylight. Alligators feed mostly 
during dawn and evening hours. Swim 
with a partner, and stay within specifi- 
cally marked swimming areas, avoiding 
thick vegetation where gators may live. 

Also don’t take a gator from its 
natural habitat. That is against state law. 
If you have an alligator problem, contact 
one of the GFC’s regional offices, which 
is listed in the front of this magazine. @ 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer from Gadsden County. 
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Henry § 
Turkey Hunt 


By Henry Cabbage 
Illustrated by John Roberge 


I consciously tightened my jaw to add drama to my appearance in case any- 
body wanted to record this awesome spectacle for posterity, or possibly for train- 


ing other hunters. 


he “check engine” light in 

my car’s instrument panel 

glared at me, demanding 

attention, as I pulled through 
the gate at Camp Blanding to do a little 
spring turkey hunting. 

Well, it wasn’t going to get any more 
attention from me. I'd already checked 
under the hood twice and couldn’t find 
anything wrong with the engine. I needed 
to focus on the hunt — not on some 
stupid light that didn’t know what it was 
talking about. 

I know — real hunters are supposed 
to drive old pickup trucks, but my truck 
wasn’t trustworthy for the four-hour trip 
from Tallahassee, so I drove the car. The 
car, as it turned out, wasn’t trustworthy 
either. 

Camp Blanding is one of the best 
wildlife management areas for bagging 
an eastern gobbler or two during the 
spring turkey hunt. Hunters took 58 
turkeys there last year, and that’s not bad 
for a 15,000-acre tract. 

Habitat on Camp Blanding includes 
areas of planted pines, turkey oak ridges 
and bottomland hardwoods. Deer hunters 
and small-game shooters also do well on 
this National Guard post every year. 

I picked a spot next to a clearing 
amid the planted pines and slinked into 
position, armed with a 12-gauge shotgun, 
box caller and day pack, which was filled 
with emergency supplies such as soft 
drinks and a roll of Lifesavers. I had 
selected No. 6 shot for the gun, mostly 
because that was all I had in my ammo 


supply box, except for a couple of rounds 
of .00 buckshot, left over from deer 
seasons from the past few decades. 

Like the highly skilled hunter I wish 
I were, I took my place behind a bush and 
began working my box caller, trying to 
imitate the sounds a turkey hen makes to 
keep the gobblers notified of her location 
during early spring. This time of year, 
you sound a series of yelps a few minutes 
apart. That gets the nearest gobbler 
interested and lures him into the open. 

“Yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp!” 

Hour after hour. 

“Yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp!” 

No sign of a turkey. 

“This must not be a good spot for 
some reason,” I thought. “Or maybe I’m 
just too impatient.” 

Every time I’m alone in the woods 
with nothing but nature to distract me, I 
always spot a single leaf, spinning around 
and around, suspended from a branch by 
a single strand of spider web. It makes 
you wonder how many times a strand of 
spider web can be twisted without 
breaking. That same leaf just stays there 
spinning around for months. 

“Maybe that’s some trick of nature to 
keep me distracted from my pursuit of 
game.” I thought. “Well I’m just a little 
too sharp to fall for that one.” 

“Yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp!” 

A bug flew up my nose in a blatant 
attempt to break my concentration. 

“What is it about the inside of a nose 
that would attract a bug?” I mused. 
Surely he didn’t mistake my nose for 
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some kind of nesting site or something. 
Nah, it was just another one of nature’s 
tricks. Hah! No seasoned hunter like me 
would ever let something like that 
interrupt his turkey calling. 

More yelping. More waiting. No 
turkey. 

I decided I’d move to a new spot for 
the second day — a location recom- 
mended by one of the local boys. 

That’s the thing about Camp 
Blanding....since it’s a military installa- 
tion, it’s not open for pre-hunt scouting, 
and we expert hunters rely heavily on 
scouting to firm up our hunt plans. 
When you can’t scout, you have to 
squeeze information out of people who 
plan to be out there hunting for their 
own birds. 

You learn quickly to ignore the ones 
who tell you things like: “The best thing 
to do is cover yourself with “possum 
grease and hide under your truck while 
blowing a bugle in the middle of a briar 
patch.” That would never work. I knew 
that the first time I tried it. 

The new spot looked much more 
promising. The local boy who recom- 
mended it seemed to know what he was 
talking about. I almost believed him 
when he said, “You ought to be able to 
call a gobbler into range within 25 
minutes at this spot.” 

I settled against a small tree behind 
some palmettos and focused my keen 
eyesight on the open field in front of me. 
Thousands of years of hunting instincts 
and skills, bred into the likes of sports- 


men like me, surged to the surface. I 
consciously tightened my jaw to add 
drama to my appearance in case anybody 
wanted to record this awesome spectacle 
for posterity, or possibly for training 
other hunters. 

Like a magnificent Florida panther, 
braced for a swift and certain kill, I 
became a predatory beast — a veritable 


monarch among the creatures of the wild. 


Oh yes, the box caller....I dug into 
my day pack and retrieved the caller 
from beneath the empty can of insect 
repellent. I started yelping again, 
confident that victory was at hand. 

“Ouch!” 

Still trying to duplicate the call of 
the turkey hen, I bounded to my feet and 
frantically dusted the fire ants off my 
bottom and legs. It was too late to escape 
a few dozen ant bites, but legendary 
hunters, like Daniel Boone and me, are 
revered for our reputation for laughing in 
the face of such hardship. 

It took a few minutes, but I finally 
located another spot and resumed 


yelping. 


‘& 
M 


Twenty-five minutes passed, and my 
superior turkey-calling skills had 
produced naught. Another hour passed. 

Then I heard something. It wasn’t a 
gobbler; I knew that much. It sounded 
more like a turkey hen, which would 
have been an illegal target but fun to 
observe nonetheless. 

It was a mild disappointment when a 
mocking bird darted from the perch 
where he had been mocking me to one 
more visible and continued trying to 
duplicate my yelps. 

The irony was amazing. Nature only 
allows animals with the greatest survival 
skills to live in the wild. Yet here was a 
contradiction — a bird that tries to sound 
like a turkey during turkey hunting 
season. At least it was trying to sound 
like a hen turkey rather than a legal 
gobbler. 

It occurred to me that if I were to try 
to duplicate a gobbler noise, and the 
mocking bird picked it up, I could get 
him into some serious trouble if he were 
to encounter a less cautious hunter in the 
future. 


Wh 


TURKEY 


The bird stuck around to keep me 
company as long as I stayed in that spot. 
Neither of us managed to scare up a 
gobbler that day. 

That’s okay. Most hunting trips you 
don’t shoot anything, or even see 
anything that you’d shoot. Just being 
there, being part of nature is the enchant- 
ment of hunting — that and bringing home 
stories about spinning leaves, bugs in 
your nose, ants in your pants and 
mocking birds that try to imitate a hunter 
who’s trying to imitate a turkey. 

I arrived home exhaused, kicked off 
my boots doctored my ant bites and 
dozed off in my recliner, making a 
mental note to do something about that 
“check engine” light, as soon as the hunt 
wore off. @ 


Henry Cabbage is a public informa- 
tion director in the Commission's 
Tallahassee office. 
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= =) he moon-less August night 
| on Lake Miccosukee, 
northeast of Tallahassee, is 
heavy with humidity. After 
one last check of our equipment, we push 
the airboat off the shore. 

“All set? Okay, lets go,” I say to 
Diane Eggeman, a fellow waterfowl 
biologist with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC). The airboat’s 
motor roars to life. Our powerful spot- 
lights begin dancing across the thick 
marsh vegetation of the north Florida 
lake. 

Soon we spot our first wood duck, 
spin the airboat and quickly pull up next 
to the surprised duck. Diane reaches out 
and grabs the duck off the water and 
drops it into a small holding cage in the 


By David Brakhage 
Photographs by Frank H. Adams 


airboat. We continue searching and 
catching for several hours until we have a 
cage full of woodies. 

We shut down the airboat. Amidst a 
chorus of frogs and insects, we place a 
metal band around each duck’s leg, 
record its age and sex, and release it 
unharmed into the night. 

This is called night-lighting — using 
spotlights and airboats at night to catch 
ducks. It is one of our most effective 
ways to capture and band ducks in 
Florida. 

Dark, moon-less nights with no wind 
constitute ideal conditions for night- 
lighting. Our best success is with 
flightless birds, either adults molting 
their wing feathers or young birds not yet 
able to fly. 
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Night-Lighting Ducks 


Each year GFC biologists band from 
1,500 to 2,000 wood ducks and mottled 
ducks as part of our efforts to manage 
them. GFC biologists began night- 
lighting ducks around 1980 and since 
then have banded over 20,000 ducks in 
Florida. We target locally breeding duck 
species — wood ducks and Florida 
mottled ducks — these duck populations 
are not monitored by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service here. 

We band them during summer, 
before hunting seasons begin. Each leg 
band has a number with instructions on 
how to report it to the Bird Banding 
Laboratory, in Maryland, a central 
clearinghouse for this information, run 
by the National Biological Survey. 
Hunters get most bands during the 


hunting season, so we rely on the 
hunters’ cooperation to report banded 
birds to get the information. 

Only about 5 percent of the bands 
put on birds actually get recovered and 
reported. Because of these small sample 
sizes, it can take many years of banding 
to get good information. 

Band recovery information allows 
biologists to keep track of hunting 
pressure and the portion of the duck 
population that survives from one year to 
the next. This is critical for setting 
hunting seasons based on a sustained- 
yield. Through banding, we can demon- 
strate that our September season occurs 
before northern wood ducks begin to 
arrive in Florida. And this is vital to 
continue our September season. 

We also have learned female wood 
ducks in Florida tend to live their whole 
lives within the state and have a rela- 
tively low survival rate, while males 


enjoy a relatively high survival rate. They 
also have a greater tendency to wander 
out-of-state, and some banded in Florida 
have been recovered as far away as 
Texas, Ontario and even Cuba. 

The rate of band recovery indicates 
that the portion of wood ducks killed by 
hunters in Florida is extremely low. 
Based on those results, we know to place 
greater management emphasis on female 
wood ducks and are confident that 
hunting is having very little impact on 
these birds. 

Night-lighting ducks can be a fun but 
challenging activity. In a good night we 
will catch 50 ducks, so it takes a lot of 
effort to reach our banding goals. We 
experience many late nights and lots of 
bugs, frequently get very wet and muddy, 
and occasionally spend a night out in the 
marsh when an airboat breaks down. But 
these hardships are readily endured by 
those involved because of the value of 


the information that results. Banding data 
have provided key information to sustain 
hunting programs in Florida and have 
been critical to our efforts to be good 
stewards of Florida’s waterfowl re- 
sources. @) 


David Brakhage is a waterfowl 
researcher with the GFC. 


Report Band Numbers by Telephone 
Call 1-800-327-BAND 


You may now phone to report 
banded ducks or other migratory game 
birds that you shoot. Please report these 
bands. This is critical to good manage- 
ment and helps us continue to provide 
duck hunting opportunities. You can find 
out when and where your bird was 
banded and we will get the information 
we need to manage duck populations. 
The band is yours to keep, and we 
appreciate your cooperation. 


After collecting over 20 ducks, waterfowl researchers Brakhage and Eggeman band the night’s catch. 
Page 8: With powerful spotlights probing the darkness, David Brakhage, left, and Diane Eggeman search for ducks on Lake 
Miccosukee. 
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More Than Basics 


Text and Photographs by 
Lt. Stanley H. Kirkland 


or 24 years physical 

education instructor Joe 

Batyski has worked with 

kids who came through 
Cedar Grove Elementary School in Bay 
County. He and the p.e. aides taught 
them how to play croquet, the finesse 
required to excel at shuffleboard, the 
rules of tennis and how to play more 
well-known sports, such as basketball 
and football. 

But one thing the 48-year-old 
educator noticed was many of the 
students knew little about fishing. 

With all the water around Bay 
County and the school’s encouragement 
of family-oriented activities, p.e. seemed 
the natural place for Batyski to introduce 
the children to fishing. After obtaining 
the necessary administrative approval, he 
developed a short course in fishing for 
his fourth and fifth grade students during 
the 1993 to °94 school year. He soon 
realized first through third graders would 
enjoy the short course as well, and now 
nearly all of Cedar Grove’s 450 students, 
with the exception of kindergarten 
students, get some exposure to the basics 
of fishing. 

The response he says has been 
overwhelming. “The interest level has 
been high from the beginning and these 
kids have performed amazingly well. 
Also the feedback from the parents has 
been very positive,” he said. “We tried to 
eliminate any negatives in the beginning, 
like handling hooks, and that’s the reason 
this is so accepted. I plan to teach this 
indefinitely.” 

To teach the fishing unit and have 
kids enjoy it, Batyski knew he had to 
keep things simple, yet fun. He knew 


am % 


Hoisting her catch high, 6-year-old Ashley Rader shows off her catfish. 
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This Cedar Grove Elementary student 
practices casting. 


they needed to learn such basic skills as 
knot tying and casting, and have at least a 
brief knowledge of fishing equipment. 

To get the course off the ground, he 
took the tiny sum of $200 and bought 
several spin-cast and bait-cast rods-and- 
reels, a fly rod or two, a couple of cane 
poles and a few rubber casting plugs. 
With “hat-in-hand,” he went to several 
businesses and found they were more 
than willing to donate fishing lures or 
other items. 

The fishing mini-course is offered 
during the regular p.e. time slot. Kids get 
a four-week introduction in the fall, and a 
follow-up of two weeks prior to the end 
of the school year. They’re first taught 
how to tie several types of knots. Then 
they get practical experience by tying 
their hooks, albeit a gem clip, to a piece 
of suspended monofilament line. 

“We’re always there to help the kids 
if they run into a problem,” Batyski said. 
“After they get through the class, they 
can tie an improved clinch knot, which a 
lot of adults can’t do.” 

He said the kids learn casting by 
using the different rods-and-reels, and 
throwing to 15-, 20- and 25-yard targets, 
which are actually hula-hoops. He also 
incorporates a casting contest for each 
grade level as an incentive. 


Physical education instructor Joe Batyski explains to Misty Pipkin how to use a 
bait-cast reel. 


For the would-be bass anglers, he 
said they have a five-yard flipping station 
where students can flip the bait under a 
limbo pole to the target. 

To reinforce their skills, Batyski 
came up with the idea of a monthly 
fishing tournament where the children 
who went fishing could be rewarded. 
Kids who catch the biggest freshwater or 
saltwater fish of a species are awarded a 
fishing lure to take home. As a grand 
prize, the overall winners at the end of 
the school year receive a rod-and-reel 
outfit. 

Students like 9-year-old Jessica 
Gydas enjoyed the short course. “I 
learned how to tie knots and besides, I go 
fishing with my Paw-Paw to Deer Point 
Lake.” 

Others, such as 10-year-old Christo- 
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pher Warren, had a slightly different take. 
“It was fun and easy. I got to cast a fly 
rod and tie knots, but my father taught 
me most of this stuff already.” 

For those doubters who might 
question whether fishing fits into an 
education curriculum, Batyski doesn’t 
hesitate to explain its value. 

“Fishing is a wholesome activity. 
I’ve heard kids talking on the playground 
about going fishing, or a big one that got 
away. At the very least, they’re not 
talking about getting into trouble. And 
it’s something they can use the rest of 
their lives,” he said. @ 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 


information coordinator for the GFC’s 
Northwest Region. 


ith their eyes keenly 
focused on making 
boating safer through- 
out the Sunshine State, 
members of the Florida Game and 


Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) 


law enforcement arm have launched a 
new phase of their boating safety 
campaign. 

“Effective October 1, the Florida 
Boater Education Law will require 
persons born after September 30, 1980 
(16 years old) to have successfully 
completed an approved boating 
education course before operating a 
vessel with a motor of 10 horsepower 
or more,” said Captain Paul Ouellette, 
boating safety coordinator for the 
GFC. 

“The Division of Law Enforce- 
ment encourages all boat owners or 
operators (or affected children) to take 
advantage of the low-cost “How to 
Boat Smart” correspondence course or 
our eight-hour course provided 
through the regions,” said Ouellette. 

Not only can this course help 
people become better boaters, “most 
insurance providers offer up to a 20- 
percent discount on boat insurance to 


LT, BYRON STALVEY 


all those individuals who have 
successfully completed an approved 
course,” Ouellette said. For further 
information on this course, please 
contact the GFC’s regional office 
nearest you, listed in the front of this 
magazine. 
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Starting October 1, the cost of the 
correspondence course or the eight- 
hour course is free. However, the 
administrative cost to issue the 
identification card will be $2. The 
Boating Education Course can also be 
administered by people from marinas 
or other qualified persons, who may 
charge an additional $1 above the 
basic fee. 

The new boating law was passed 
in response to the fact that Florida 
leads the nation in boating accidents 
and deaths. In 1995 there were 1,337 
boating accidents in Florida, which 
killed 78 people and injured 770. 

With over 713,413 registered 
recreational vessels crowding the 
state’s waterways and a growing 
population, promoting safer boating 
has become more important than ever. 

“Our waterways are becoming 
more congested each year as more 
people move into the state to enjoy its 
many attributes, including recreational 
boating,” Ouellette said. “We must all 
strive to reduce these accidents and 
lose our reputation as being the 
nation’s leader in boating accidents.” @ 


MERCURY MARINE 


| 


Photography 
From Youre Deer Stand 


Text and Photographs by 
James & Dorothy Richardson 


eer hunting requires 
patience. That is an 
understatement. 

The wait for the 
right deer to come along can take quite 
awhile and much patience. It means 
arriving early on the stand and sometimes 
staying late, but always remaining for 
long periods, unless you are lucky very 
early. 

During these times you will see 
many beautiful sunrises, sometimes 
sunsets, and if you are like most hunters, 
you will see sights that you would like to 
record. 

While you are being still and quiet 
on your stand, you are very likely to be 
visited by unwary critters, like squirrels 
playing in the trees, foxes or raccoons 
wandering by to their dens. Birds of all 
varieties may land in your tree giving 
you a close look. 

Spending your time waiting for 
your deer can be rewarding if you take 
a camera along on the hunt. It will not 
require a lot of extra equipment to 
bring back home the sights you have 
always wanted to remember while 
on your stand. There are a few 
things you want to consider if you 
take your camera. 

First and most important of 
all is safety. If you use a large 
and spacious deer stand, you will have 
more room than a hunter who uses a 
climbing stand. But you can photograph 
safely from either type, if you keep 
safety uppermost in mind. 

The same way you would use a 
safety rope to raise an unloaded firearm 
to the stand, you also can pull your > 
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camera bag or backpack with your 
photographic equipment up to you. 
With a smaller stand you will have to 
make better use of your space. While 
photographing, your firearm must have 
a sling attached, be safely positioned on 
your stand and be within easy reach if 
your deer presents itself. 

The equipment you will need is 
basic: a 35mm camera with a couple of 
lenses. The gear could include a zoom 
lens that ranges from 80mm to 200mm, 
or one that matches the capabilities of 
many hunting scopes, that ranges from 
150mm to 500mm. 

A tripod or monopod and good 
film should round out your photo gear. 
The tripod will steady your camera 
when the light is low. And of course a 
few rolls of film with speeds that range 


from 100 to 400 should give you the stuff 


to capture the moment under varying 
light conditions. 

Do not take your flash into the 
woods or activate the flash on your point- 
and-shoot camera. The forest animals 
could get spooked and it could spoil your 
hunt. 

The story’s first photo illustrates 
how to use your camera on a climbing 
stand. Use the climbing or upper piece 
for the platform to rest your tripod. The 
lower piece is obviously where you 
stand. You can alternately stand and sit 
while photographing just like in hunting. 
The only problem with sitting is that you 
will not be able to use the tripod. 

The best camera is the 35mm single 
lens reflex (SLR), which means that you 
are looking through the lens that is taking 
the picture. Most SLRs are capable of 
interchangeable lenses, which allow you 
to change from a wide angle lens to a 
normal lens and to a telephoto lens 
easily. 

Zoom lenses are easiest to use 
because their “zoom” range incorporates 
a wide angle to a moderate telephoto in 
one lens. A zoom lens that will stretch to 
200mm or 350mm would enable you to 
get better close-ups of critters coming 
near your tree. Zoom lenses are also 
available in the 300mm to 500mm range 
which would bring your subjects really 


When your equip- 
ment is set up and you 
have a subject in your 
viewfinder, treat your 
camera like you would 
your firearm: move 
slowly, not to spook 
the subject. Compose 
your picture carefully 
and slowly press the 
shutter. 
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close. But these lenses are usually very 
expensive. 

Whether to choose print or slide film 
is a personal choice. Photographs that 
appear in FLORIDA WILDLIFE are 
usually taken from slide film rated at 
ASA 100. The film speed is your next 
consideration. A faster film (around ASA 
400) would enable you to take pictures in 
lower light conditions. Slower film, like 
200 or lower, gives sharper images with 
less grain. 

Your tripod or monopod is a vital 
piece of equipment often neglected by 
photographers. Anything extra to carry is 
burdensome, especially the tripod. It is 
not easily carried — but is sorely missed if 
your camera shot is blurry. A monopod or 
small tripod works almost as well as a 
large, heavy tripod. The tripod also frees 
your hands when your deer appears. You 
can leave your camera attached to the 


Page 13: Photography from a tree stand 

Page 14; Deer can be easily photographed from this 
vantage point 

Above: Red-shouldered hawk 

Below: Osprey in flight 


tripod, secure your firearm, and still take 
your shot at your deer without having to 
find a safe place to put your camera first. 

When your equipment is set up and 
you have a subject in your viewfinder, 
treat your camera like you would your 
firearm; move slowly, not to spook the 
subject. Compose your picture carefully 
and slowly press the shutter. 

Hopefully the result will be a trophy 
photograph that you can hang on your 
wall. Enjoy the outdoors. Hunt and 
photograph safely and treat nature with 
respect. @ 


James and Dorothy Richardson, 
currently residing in Bartlett, Tennessee, 
are avid outdoor photographers and 
frequent visitors to Florida. 
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Text and Photographs by 
William J. Weber 


he cattle egret is one of 

Florida’s most common 

and most visible birds. I 

know you’ ve seem them, 
they are medium-sized heron-like white 
birds in pastures all over the state. They 
walk alongside cattle and horses feeding 
on the bugs their companions stir up. 
Frequently they feed in groups in open 
fields where they chase out their own 
bugs. 

Cattle egrets haven’t always been 
here in Florida. They are originally from 
Africa. The first reports of cattle egrets in 
this country were in the early 1940s 
when a few were noticed in south 
Florida. The first breeding colony here 
was reported near Lake Okeechobee in 
1953. Since then these adaptive resource- 
ful birds have spread rapidly over all of 
Florida and a large part of this continent. 

We know that cattle egrets were first 
reported breeding in colonies on the 
north coast of South America in the 
1880s. It’s not known if a storm on the 
African continent blew a flock out to sea, 
or if an island-hopping flock off the coast 
flew in the wrong direction till they 
landed in South America. 

Cattle egrets spread up the Gulf 
Coast of Mexico to Cuba and then 
Florida. Now cattle egret sightings 
regularly come in from all the eastern 
states and even on the west coast of the 
country. Extensive breeding colonies are 
found all along the Gulf Coast, into 
Texas, west into southern California and 
as far north as Ontario. 

I think it is safe to say the cattle 
egret moved into a vacant food niche. Its 
feeding habits are different from any of 
our native birds. It feeds primarily on 
insects, characteristically feeding 
alongside and sometimes under grazing 
livestock, snatching up insects, such as 
grasshoppers and crickets, that these 
animals stir up. They also pick ticks and 
other insects off the animals. 

They have learned to follow tractors 
in the fields, eating insects the tractors 
stir up. When a tractor is plowing new 
ground they quickly learn to follow close > 


Orth ob SOR s Asch. Re aloe 


The Cattle 


eret 
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Above: Just as their species does in Africa, these cattle egrets feed around grazing animals. 
Page 19: Blooming in full-breeding plumage, this cattle egret struts its finest. 


behind it feeding on grubs, small snakes, 
earthworms, and any other prey. 

Cattle egrets do not seem to seri- 
ously compete with our native herons and 
egrets for nesting space, habitat or food. 
Mike Fogarty, a biologist with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, examined the stomach 
contents of over a thousand cattle egrets. 
He found no fish — which is the primary 
food of our herons and egrets. He did 
find that 92 percent of their total food 
was invertebrates. Primarily the food was 
grasshoppers and crickets, with some 
spiders, flies, beetles, earthworms, a few 
frogs and crayfish. 

Cattle egrets frequently nest in 
colonies with other species of herons and 
egrets. In the colony I studied for three 
years, they nested with great egrets, 
snowy egrets, anhingas and tricolored 
herons. In many cases cattle egrets nested 
as close as eight inches to other species. 
Other investigators have also reported 
little strife between the species. In fact, 
by nesting in large colonies with these 


other birds, it may cut down on the 
chance of predation. 

Normally the adult cattle egret is a 
white bird with a few tan feathers on top 
of its head. It also has a yellow bill, 
yellow skin around the eyes and base of 
the beak, and dark greenish-yellow legs. 

In late March and early April, when 
the hormones that stimulate breeding 
start to flow, the bird’s appearance 
changes. Its beak begins to take on a 
reddish cast, and in a couple of days it 
becomes bright scarlet with a burnished 
golden tip. The skin around the cattle 
egret’s eyes and their legs take on reddish 
hues. 

Even the iris of the bird’s eye, which 
is normally yellow, becomes bright red 
with just a narrow band of gold at the 
pupil’s opening. Short plumes just seem 
to sprout from new tan feathers on their 
backs, and the tan color of the head 
seems more intense. 

When the birds pair up, it is difficult 
to tell males from females. Since females 
may be more vividly colored at times 
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than males, the only other way to tell is 
during actual copulation. 

Breeding and nest building usually 
cover about three days. The nest is a 
rather shabby affair of reeds, twigs and 
stems with leaves still attached. When the 
nest is completed and egg laying starts, 
the breeding plumage, which is at its 
peak, begins another spectacular change. 

Within 24 to 48 hours, almost all the 
red color is gone. Irises change back to 
yellow, the beak and the skin around the 
eyes are almost normal with just a little 
orangish tint. The legs too are yellowish 
with just a little orange which completely 
disappears in another day or so. I’m 
amazed when I see how rapidly they take 
on the breeding colors over several days, 
and even more amazed how quickly they 
leave. 

They lay the first light-blue egg 
while their breeding colors fade and 
share the task of incubating the eggs. The 
birds lay an egg about every other day 
until they have from two to five eggs. 

Cattle egrets in central Florida 


normally start nesting in mid April and 
eggs are still found in nests through mid 
July. This extended nesting season is 
another aid to this bird’s survival and 
extension. 

The eggs hatch after incubating 24 
days, an egg hatching every other day — 
the interval at which they were laid. This 
is an obvious advantage to the first 
hatched chick. It learns to eat first, begins 
growing at once, and maintains a decided 
maturity advantage over its nest-mates. 

With normal food supplies an 
average of two vigorous chicks are 
raised, but when food abounds, three or 


more young birds fledge. During severe 
food shortages, a pair has a chance of 
raising one strong chick. From a survival 
standpoint, it is better to raise one healthy 
replacement than two or three weak, 
malnourished birds. This is natural 
selection, based primarily on the food 
available. 

The adults feed the newly hatched 
chicks by touching the bird’s beak with 
bits from a regurgitated wad of food. 
Young birds tentatively peck at the 
offering. The young catch on quickly and 
soon take the regurgitated lump of insects 
directly from the adult’s beak. Soon they 


Nurturing by nature, a cattle egret feeds its young. 


are aggressive eaters, grasping the parent 
bird’s beak and pulling it down to get 
their food. 

Competing for food, the dominant 
oldest chick drives away the smaller ones 
until it is satisfied, then the next larger 
feeds. Frequently the food brought to the 
nest by the adult runs out before the 
youngest birds get any. When insects are 
abundant, the oldest chicks are soon 
satiated and even the youngest gets 
plenty to eat. 

The chicks begin begging as soon as 
they see the adult approaching. Flapping 
their stubby featherless wings, they cry 
demandingly from the nest all during the 
feeding process. At three weeks of age, 
they never seem satisfied with the 
amount of food brought. A chick will 
swallow a lump the size of its head and 
continue to beg for more. Feeding is a 
swirl of white feathers, which ends 
sometimes with both birds falling on the 
ground. 

When the chicks are first hatched, 
one adult stays with the young at all 
times. The adults take turns hunting and 
guarding, until the chicks are large 
enough to flee from an aggressive 
neighbor, or a predator. This is an 
important survival skill. 

Where once the adults rested at the 
nest with the chicks, now even when they 
come to roost at night, they stay within 
sight of the nest, but not too close. 

Considering all the evolutionary 
factors the cattle egret has developed to 
aid its survival, it is no wonder that it is 
such a successful immigrant and colo- 
nizer in its new home. And when you 
consider that it forages on many of the 
insects that compete for grass with our 
domestic animals, that it lives here 
without detriment to our native wild bird 
population, I think we should regard the 
cattle egret as an attractive and beneficial 
addition to Florida and to America’s bird 
population. @ 


William J. Weber is an accomplished 
wildlife photographer, free-lance writer 
and a veterinarian who splits his time 
between Leesburg, Florida, and 
Marshall, North Carolina. 
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y fondest childhood 

memories are fishing in 

the tiny creeks that 

drain the southern 
Appalachian Mountains. I can still 
remember asking my mother for a length 
of thread and a safety pin that I bent into 
a hook. A finger-sized hickory sapling 
some 6-feet long and a tin can of freshly 
dug red worms, completed my fishing 
equipment. 

My collage of memories runs like 
this: The glorious summer morning 
explodes into life with the melodic notes 
of songbirds singing their hearts out 
among the tree limbs and shrubs that line 
the shore. A passel of colorful butterflies 
dips and dives along warm air currents 
above the small, glass-smooth surface of 
the lake. In the distance a swirl occurs in 
the shallows as a fish chases a school of 
minnows. 

An old wooden dock, rickety with 
age, its features ruggedly chiseled by the 
wind and rain of many seasons, gives an 
angler a place to moor an ancient jonboat 
to its weathered pilings. Long oars used 
to propel the craft are stowed neatly 
inside the gunwales. 

Places where old docks, old boats 
and waters mix give a youngster a spot to 
sit with legs dangling, watching a red- 
and-white plastic float bobbing on the 
surface a few feet away. 

Suddenly the bobber dips once, then 
twice, before disappearing beneath the 
surface. The child reacts by jerking back 
hard on the battered rod that sports a 
single eyelet a foot from the tip. 

“T got one,” he shouts in the direc- 
tion of an older man and a tail-wagging 
dog who sit on the dock only inches 
away. “And it’s a monster, too,” he cries, 
pulling in a flopping bluegill so tiny it 
would fit into a goldfish bowl. 

The scene is nostalgic yet modern. 
One that folks in America are viewing 
once again as being the pure and valued 
image of fishing in its most traditional 
form. 

Engrossed by this picture, one can 
almost forget the roar of screaming 


FISHING 


Just For The 


FUN of tt 


Text and Photographs by SOC Clay 
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outboards powering high-priced, metal- 
flaked-finished bass boats running across 
the surface of huge reservoirs. One 
reaches beyond the need for electronic- 
driven fish finders, graphs, liquid crystal 
recorders, water color gauges, pH meters, 
computerized casting reels and high-tech, 
high-stress notions. 

The sight conjures up memories of 
great fishing writers like Izaak Walton, 
Henry David Thoreau, Ernest 
Hemingway, Jason Lucas, and others 
who inspired anglers to sit with young- 
sters and teach them the joy of floating a 
worm or lively minnow under an old cork 
bobber, lazing care-free hours away. 

Fitting snugly into the scene of 
memories are the moms, dads, older 
brothers and sisters or friends who 
always found time to take children 
fishing. They shared the happy screams 
of pure excitement when kids caught a 


Though limited in 
personal resources, 
| was rich with the 
love and under- 
standing of my fam- 
ily who took me 
fishing and stayed 
with me for hours as 
| desperately tried to 
catch the white 
suckers and sun- 
dads that lived 
beneath the rocky 
ledges in the nearby 
stream. 


fish for the very first time. 

According to some estimates there 
are about 64 million anglers in America. 
Some are the high-tech anglers adorned 
with sophisticated rods and reels, lines, 
lures, boats, motors, electronics and the 
latest in fishing-wear fashion. 

By far, however, the majority of 
those who are counted as anglers in this 
land are the legions of bank-sitters, cane- 
polers, dock walkers, and rowboaters 
who hold on to the treasured values of 
angling. They know the importance of 
teaching kids to simply fish, so they can 
also enjoy the grandeur of angling and its 
relationship with the natural world. 

Though limited in financial re- 
sources, I was rich with the love and 
understanding of my family who took me 
fishing and stayed with me for hours 
while I tried desperately to catch the 
white suckers and sundads that lived 
beneath the rocky ledges in the nearby 
stream. 

My wealth also included many 
caring older folks in the small farming 
community where I grew up. They were 
the kind of folks who made a point of 
collecting the local kids and heading off 
to the distant lake for a magnificent day 
of fishing, eating thick bologna sand- 
wiches and drinking soda pop. 

Just plain old living can get a little 
delicate now and then. A person needs a 
special place where he can get away for a 
spell; a spot where you can re-charge 
your spirit. And I can’t think of any place 
better to do it than a quiet dock on a 
small lake or a-sittin’ beside a laughing 
brook, just fishin’ for the fun of it. 

In the world of the 90s, I frequently 
conjure up images from my past and 
remind myself time and again to gather 
up a kid and head for the lake or creek, to 
slow down, and share the sport of angling 
with a youngster. @ 


SOC Clay is a free-lance photogra- 
pher and writer from South Shore, 
Kentucky. 
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The Roar of Wings 


By Jon H. Gould 
Photographs by Marc Epstein 


hen I felt the tug on my 

shoulder, I opened my 

eyes and saw Dad 

standing over me. 
Around 4:30 a.m. is too early to get up 
on the weekend, especially for an 11- 
year-old. But then I thought about the 
excitement of the day ahead and bounded 
out of bed. 

After dressing hurriedly, I joined 
Dad who was waiting in our Jeep. The 
next stop was the local diner, a converted 
old railroad passenger car, for a breakfast 
of eggs, grits, bacon, toast and coffee. We 
were joined there by two bleary-eyed 
companions all decked out in their duck- 
hunting attire. 

Titusville was so small in 1953 that 
there was only one restaurant serving 
food all night. But that would soon 
change! 

From a sleepy, obscure area noted 
for its few artist colonies, Cape 
Canaveral would become the birthplace 
of the SpaceAge. iet little Titusville, 
county seat of Brevard County, would 
grow from a population of a little over 
3,000 in 1950 to about 254 000 in the next 
10 years. %, 

As we headed across the palmet 
covered flatlands, savannahs and marshes 
of Merritt Island, all we could see was 
changing ground about 100 feet 
Fus, illuminated by the bouiciae®, 
of our two Jeeps. 

‘had traveled this rugged land for 
years. He inet the locations of the deep 
es. narrow spaces between the 


| dee in the marshes, and all o 
other p 
few miles off of the paved road. The 
driver of the Jeep behind us was not so 
familiar with the route; so he followed in 
our tracks. 
There was one fellow who used to 


etto trees, soft marsh bottom soils, 


hunt with us occasionally that was pretty 
independent. 

Early one morning before dawn he 
decided to take the lead. A few minutes 
into the trip, his Jeep jerked sideways and 
stopped. He had misjudged the narrow 
space between a tree and a deep mud 
hole he was avoiding and the tree ripped 
off his side-mounted spare tire. 

When we bounced along this wild 

country, [ thought about how Dad in his 
ly 20s used to carry about 75 pounds 
of solid wood decoys for miles to the 


id peubled by the 


itfalls of the route that was just a . % would stop and kill a ie lednake or 


water moccasin in his path. Occasionally, 


or wild hogs. 

fording the last sandy-bot- 
tomed, shallow ci id marsh, we 
pulled up and stopped about 100 yards 
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from the edge of a large pond we called 
Crab Pond. We had names for all of the 
better hunting ponds. 

The pond got its name from the 
crabs that inhabited it and picked away at 
our dead ducks floating on the surface. 

Two of our favorite ponds were 
called Eagle Pond and Boggy. Eagle 
Pond was close to a stand of large 
longleaf pines. Eagles had built a nest in 
one of the larger pines years ago and 
raised their young there. 

Boggy was a pond in a marsh that 
contained a deep deposit of soft muck. 
When you,tried to walk around or in the 
pond you would sink so deeply that 
sometimes you couldn’t get out without 
help. The only way to hunt at Boggy was 
to walk on the tussocks of marsh grass. 

It was still too dark to distinguish 
anything, except the outline of the marsh 
grasses and mangroves directly in front 
of us. The late November morning was 


~ quite cold, especially for Florida. Each of 
“us wore rubber hip boots, heavy hunting 


jackets, had a shotgun, two boxes of 
shells and a croaker sack of decoys. 
Crab Pond was my favorite duck- 
hunting pond. When I was 5, Dad had 
first let'me hunt by myself in a duck» 
blind across thé pond from him. Early 
one morning just after dawn,-Dad se 
me around the pond to retrieve a 
wounded duck. When I chased the 
crippled pintail, which would dive under 
the water and swim from me, I hollered 
across the pond, “It’s a big moccasin!” 
Then I shot the snake with my 20-gauge 
shotgun and hollered again, “I got it!” 
Then I proceeded to catch the pintail. 
Dad told that story a hundred times! 
Over several seasons I retrieved 
some wounded ducks in the pond and 
others hundreds of yards out in the 
marsh. Usually the injured duck would 
hide in the thick marsh grass, making it 


difficult to spot. It was a real satisfaction 
finding the duck, knowing that it was not 
lost to a wildcat, fox or raccoon. 

Early one morning, Dad was putting 
out the decoys on this same pond. He 
usually carried his shotgun, because the 
ducks would already be flyingelsaw him 
put down the decoys and remove the gun 
barrel from his gun. With the butt end of 
the barrel he struck the water a couple of 
times and then reassembled the gun, 

When he returned to the blind I 
asked him what he was doing with the 
barrel of his gun. He had killed a large 
diamondback rattlesnake swimming on 
top of the water. He did not shoot it, 
fearing the sound might scare the first 
flock of ducks headed for our pond. 

It had been a typical morning of 
duck hunting. We had killed several 
ducks over the decoys. The sky was clear 
and the temperature had warmed up, 
making us shed our heavy hunting 
jackets. It was about 10 a.m., and for all 
practical purposes the hunting was over. 
With nice warm clear weather like this, 
the ducks usually were not flying. We 
had our backs to the pond and were 
standing out of the blind. We were 


talking about the day’s better duck shots 
oe 


and how we were going to divide the 
ducks. That big breakfast was gone by 
now, so we also talked about the dinners 
that would be waiting on us at home. 

Suddenly, we became aware of an 
unfamiliar sound behind us that roared 
like a tornado or the sustained wind gusts 
in a hurricane, which I had heard so often 
growing up in Florida. When I turned 
around, I saw a spectacular sight like 
none I had ever seen before, nor since. 
Most of the pond, which was 3- to 4- 
acresiin size, was covered in ducks. 

Directly above the pond and for what 
must have been half a mile straight up 
was a continuous swirling whirlwind of 
ducks. The roaring came from both the 
ducks lighting on the water and flying 
over the pond. I turned to look at Dad 
and the others. They were staring straight 
up with their mouths half open. 

No one had even picked up a gun. 
The ducks, that could not all land on the 
pond, began flying towards the Indian 
River, about a mile away. They were 
followed by the ducks circling over them 
and then by those on the pond. The flight 
of the thousands of ducks looked like a 
large dark. cloud moying low above the 
marshlands. 


- 
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When the ducks went out of sight, 
we were amazed at the awesome event of 
what we had just seen. None of us had 
ever witnessed such a flock of ducks, 
particularly on the wing. We tried to 
guess how such a large flock of ducks 
had gathered. 

Normally by mid morning on clear 
days, a large percentage of ducks on the 
north Merritt Island would be on the 
water in the middle of the Indian River. 
The river makes a bay there about 5 
miles wide and 10 miles long. 

Typical boat activity would cause 
flocks of ducks to move from one spot on 
the river to another. We heard a lot of 
boats on the river that day and surmised 
this caused the ducks to fly at about the 
same time and gather into one flock, 
seeking a peaceful place to light on the 
water. The result was a breathtaking sight 
that will always be one of my most 
memorable of Merritt Island. @ 


Jon H. Gould, a consulting engineer 
now residing in Birmingham, Alabama, 
writes from his personal experiences 
growing up in Brevard County in the 
1940s and ’50s. 
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Text and Photographs by David Lowerre 


The home of these animals is not a wildlife reserve. 
It is not one of the last undeveloped parcels in Florida’s 
most densely populated county. 


n the middle of Pinellas 

County’s suburban sprawl is an 

unlikely oasis where some of the 

area’s wildlife have a haven. 
Wood storks and roseate spoonbills feed 
in its shallow waters. Largemouth bass 
bed there and long, fat alligators cruise 
the deeper spots. Water moccasins and 6- 
foot-long rattlesnakes live unthreatened 
lives. Stilts, anhingas, ducks and 
moorhens nest there. Otters fish the 
ponds. 

The home of these animals is not a 
wildlife reserve. Their refuge is the 740 
acres surrounding the county’s huge 
garbage incinerator on 28th Street in 
north St. Petersburg. 

“Tt seems bizarre, but due to the 
variety of life found there, the incinerator 
may be the largest and most significant 
(unprotected) piece of wildlife habitat 
left in the county,” says Craig Huegel, 
manager of the 8,000-acre Brooker Creek 
Preserve in northern Pinellas county. 

Wildlife habitat? There is no forest, 
no field of wildflowers, not even a decent 
swamp. The site is pocked by artificial 
retention ponds. Rumbling garbage 
trucks and earth-moving equipment are 
never far away. It’s surrounded by 
highways, residential neighborhoods and 
commercial properties. 

But animals seem to adjust to it all, 
and they stay. They have made it their 
habitat. 

Tee Corbo, operations supervisor at 
the Refuse to Energy Plant, doesn’t take 
credit for the variety of wildlife: “We do 


nothing to encourage them. We don’t do 
anything to discourage them either, and 
the alligators just stay out of our way.” 

This place is not in the business of 
wildlife management; the waste-disposal 
needs of a growing population determine 
land use. Luckily, those needs sometimes 
create conditions that animals find 
valuable. 

The occasional use of native plants 
to heal the landscape, for instance, 
benefits wildlife. They are planted 
because their mortality rates, water needs 
and maintenance costs are relatively low. 
It is coincidental that the animals get 
food and cover. 
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Water management also indirectly 
benefits wildlife. As a safeguard against 
polluting neighboring properties and 
wells, no water is allowed to run off the 
site. Rain and underground seepage are 
collected and stored in a series of 
retention ponds, and animals use that 
water for drinking and foraging. 

“The animals are proof that we are 
doing our job correctly,” says Corbo. He 
and many others see the wild creatures as 
Mother Nature’s endorsement of a clean, 
well-run incinerator. 

Are they right? 

Not necessarily. Experts say that 
animals are unable to differentiate 
between clean and polluted feeding 
areas. The facility is as clean as an 
incinerator can be, but wildlife is 
unaware of that. 

“The facility has a good reputation,” 
says Dr. Gerry Murphy. He is an associ- 
ate professor in The University of South 
Florida’s Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing and Mechanics and has been practic- 
ing environmental engineering for 36 
years. “It was one of the first built in 
Florida, and its performance has fostered 
growth of the industry. It is well-run and 
well-managed. The permit conditions 
(that safeguard the environment) are 
working.” 

This is no open landfill. The “prod- 
uct” is tightly controlled and almost all is 
burned within minutes of arriving at the 
incinerator. The ash is buried in water- 
proof, clay-lined pits. A sump pump at 


Above: Wood storks 


Page 26: A St. Petersburg incinerator plant attracts birds to its 740 acres. 


A roseate spoonbill in a pool near the incinerator plant. 


the bottom of each pit purges any water 
that has passed through the buried 
material. 

This fluid, called leachate, is moved 
through a series of aeration ponds, 
settling ponds and chlorine contact 
chambers. Some is pumped to the 
incinerator’s cooling towers while other 
goes into the county’s sewage treatment 
system. Leachate is never released into 
the surface ponds or ditches. 

Is the wildlife endangered by the 
mercury, dioxin, sulfur dioxide, or other 
toxins coming out of the facility’s smoke 
stacks? No more than any human resident 
of nearby Pinellas Park. 

The tall chimneys are designed to 
disperse their waste to the winds, 
spreading their emissions over a vast 
area. Depending on weather conditions 
fallout can be up to 100 miles away. But 
according to the application filed by 


Pinellas County before construction 
began, the range of heaviest fallout 
occurs from one kilometer to six-and-a- 
half kilometers from the stacks. 

Biologists say animals would make 
the incinerator their home even if it were 
a death trap contaminated by petroleum 
products, PCBs and mercury. The 
wildlife is not proof of cleanliness, but 
merely evidence of an available food 
supply. 

“Birds feed where resources are 
available,” says Huegel. “They can’t 
detect chemical pollutants, or even 
organic ones. During the winter you 
often see wood storks feeding in roadside 
drainage ditches. The ditches mimic their 
natural feeding areas, shallow wetlands, 
so they feed there.” 

The county’s landfill used to swarm 
with flocks of sea gulls scavenging the 
piles of trash. Now there is only one 


small lot where a few birds come to 
expect an easy meal. The other animals 
feed on the abundance of natural foods 
they find in the network of artificial 
ponds. 

The incinerator’s wetlands hold 
enough fish, frogs and invertebrates to 
feed the alligators and at least six types 
of herons and egrets. [bises patrol the 
shorelines. Turtles larger than dinner 
plates bask in the sunshine. 

“Tt sounds funny,” says St. Peters- 
burg Audubon Society member, Dave 
Goodwin, “but if you want to see a large 
variety of birds in one spot, go to a 
disturbed area. Disturbed areas have the 
food.” Society members regularly stop at 
the incinerator during their annual 
Christmas bird count, where they see 
hawks, kestrels, vultures, mottled ducks 
and fish crows. 

A plentiful food supply is enough to 
draw wildlife, but not to hold it. Huegel 
and other wildlife experts also credit the 
site’s seclusion, coupled with shrinking 
native habitats, for the myriad of animals 
living around the incinerator. 

To protect the public, people aren’t 
allowed access to most of the facility’s 
acreage. Waterfront lots remain undevel- 
oped. No day-trippers displace the 
roosting birds. 

“Some of those animals cannot 
tolerate being disturbed by people,” says 
Huegel. “But then facilities must be 
added, and even more people come. 
Pretty soon the more secretive animals, 
like the spoonbills, don’t want to stay 
there.” 

“Displaced animals can’t just pack 
up and head to Broward County; they 
probably don’t even know Broward 
exists. And any good habitat there is 
probably already occupied by other 
animals.” 

So the wildlife, with no place else to 
go, finds the incinerator. 

“We are close to Tampa Bay and its 
salt marshes, so it is easy for the animals 
to find us,” says Bob Peacock, an 
employee at the facility. “I like to spend 
15 minutes before facing traffic on my 
way home just looking at the birds. They 
hold great fascination for me during 
difficult times.”® 


David Lowerre is a free-lance writer 
and photographer from Crystal Beach, 
Fla. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


dubbed X-3, received a metal ear tag, was lip-tattooed 
and fitted with a radio collar to become part of the study. 

“We caught him twice in 1992 and once in 1993 
raiding apiary sites,” Kane said. “That was the last contact 
we had with him until recently.” 

On May 26 Kane said he and Tyndall Air Force Base 
wildlife biologist Steve Shea were called out after several 
people reported a large bear near a housing area on the 
base. The bear was tranquilized, taken to Eglin Air Force 
Base, fitted with a new $350 radio collar and released north 
of Niceville near Rocky Creek. 

“This is certainly an odd situation to have one move 
that far,” Kane said. Kane added there are no plans to 
WILDLIFE OFFICER OF THE YEAR capture the bear, and it’s anyone’s guess where he’ ll end up. 


SNIINW AGNYY “LD 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) has 
selected Wildlife Officer Jeff Gier as the agency’s 1996 
Officer of the Year. Officer Gier lives in Okeechobee and 
currently patrols Lake Okeechobee and the Kissimmee River. 
He began his career with the GFC in 1987 and was 
assigned to Moore Haven to work Lake Okeechobee in the 
agency’s South Region. Officer Gier has handled a variety of 
cases including arrests for drugs, boating under the influence 
and various wildlife violations. 
Col. Robert L. Edwards, the GFC’s director of Law 
Enforcement, described Gier, saying, “For nine years he has 
quietly served the GFC in a tough and demanding position. 
He has established a level of competence that other officers 
are striving to achieve.” PINE BEETLE OUTBREAK EXPLODES 
Gier was born in St. Louis, Mo. and grew up in Ohio. 
After earning a two-year degree in wildlife management from Southern pine beetle populations have exploded along 
Hocking Technical College, he worked for the National Park the Suwannee River in Hamilton and Madison counties, 
Service in the Smoky Mountains National Park. Gier is where the invading beetles have been killing pine trees in 


married and has five children. plantations and elsewhere. 
Foresters and homeowners in north Florida need to 


THE INCREDIBLE TREK check their trees for signs of the beetles and take counter- 
measures if they spot them, said John L. Foltz, an ento- 

A 325-pound 11-year-old male black bear released from mologist with the University of Florida’s Institute of Food 
Florida’s Eglin Air Force Base May 26 showed up 40 miles and Agricultural Sciences. A recent review showed that this 
northeast of New Orleans on June 24. Florida Game and voracious pest caused $900 million in damage to U.S. pine 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) biologist Arlo Kane forests from 1960 through 1990. 
said he’s unsure if the 250-mile journey is a record for a Leaving an infested pine in place only gives the beetles 
black-bear trek. a base from which to attack other trees, and entomologists 

Kane said GFC biologists are quite familiar with this urge people not to delay in fighting this contagion. 
bear. The animal was first captured in 1991 in the The best way to eradicate these destructive insects is to 
Apalachicola National Forest south of Tallahassee while remove infested pines and have them destroyed. “With 
raiding a bee colony. : quick detection and quick area-wide control, overall tree 

A GFC black-bear research study vata several radio- | __ mortality can be kept quite low,” said UF’s Foltz. t. 
a _ collared bears was under v ern Kane said the beat which was | rt oF eth Ure 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


ED MOYER APPOINTED NEW CHIEF Executive Director concluded: “As an agency we are commit- 
OF NORTHWEST REGION ted to assisting businesses, individuals, local governments and 
state agencies in elevating the importance of wildlife and 
Ed Moyer has been appointed the new director of the wildlife watching to residents and tourists alike. 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) Northwest “This is our first effort in that direction,” Egbert said, 
Region, headquartered in Panama City. He advanced into adding that the conference is likely to be an annual event. 
that position from Kissimmee, where he served as a biologi- Watch for the 1997 time and place in the next issue of 
cal administrator II. FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


He has worked with the restoration of Lake Kissimmee 
and many other fisheries’ projects. Among staffers in the 
GFC’s Division of Fisheries, Moyer has a reputation for 
being an outstanding scientist and having great interpersonal 
skills. 

“He’s been with the division for 23 years and we hate to 
lose him,” said Darrell Scovell, assistant director of the 
Division of Fisheries. “But we know the Northwest Region 
will be getting an excellent individual.” 


NATURALISTS AND ALLIES PROMOTE 
ECO-TOURISM 


COVER ART WINNER EDWARD TAKACS 


National experts on eco-tourism, biologists, educators 


and planners met in Ft. Myers during mid May to discuss Ed Takacs, of North Lauderdale, Florida, won this year’s 
the pros and cons of masses of people engaging in bird- FLORIDA WILDLIFE cover art contest with an oil painting 
watching, nature photography and outdoor exploration. It entitled: “Little Green Heron.” Takacs spends much of his 
was the state’s first Watchable Wildlife conference. time roaming throughout the Everglades, focusing on his 
The conference aimed to help people understand favorite subjects — birds. 
wildlife, who wildlife viewers are, what they spend and “] paint for nature, not just nature,” Takacs said ina 
what they want to do, as well as aid resource managers in prepared statement. “My paintings celebrate wildlife in all 
protecting Florida’s vulnerable wild places from being forms.” 


“loved to death.” Nature tour operators and related profes- 
sionals were a major part of the audience, which was 
sponsored by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 


NEW WATER WEEDS INVADE CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Commission (GFC). Despite the best efforts of armies of professional weed 

There were about 150 people at the conference, killers, plant quarantine enforcers and researchers, five new 
including Mark Duda of Responsive Management, Inc. aquatic weed species have landed in Orange and Osceola 
Harrisonburg, Va., Bob Hernbrode from the Colorado counties. A few of the unwelcome watery weeds that have 
Division of Wildlife and Ray and Pat Ashton of Applied invaded the lakes are unknown and scientists are still striving 
Management and Technology, Inc., from Gainesville, Fla. to identify them. 

“What we loved about the conference was seeing other They have identified one new pest called hygrophila. It 
people like us who are out there showing tourists Florida hit the shores of the United States via the aquarium plant 
sights that they otherwise would never see,” said Jeff industry, which imported the plant from East India. Some 
Ripple who along with his wife, Renee, owns Wild Florida plants or fragments that made their way into south Florida’s 
Adventures, a kayak touring company based in Cedar Key. canals, have been fruitful and multiplied. 

“T think it is critical that Floridians get first-hand experi- Hygrophila has been dubbed the next hydrilla, which has 
ences with our fragile environment, but they need to be choked many of the state’s lakes. Although hygrophila is 
guided by professionals who have been trained to guide slower growing, it is much more resistant to pesticides and 
and interpret,” he said. — could impose even heavier burdens on our native plants and 


At the end of the conference Dr. Allan L. Egbert, GFC animals in the near future. @ 
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WINGS OVE 


By Susan Cerulean 


ost serious 

birdwatchers keep a 

variety of lists to track 

their feathered 
“quarry,” depending on individual 
circumstances and inclinations. Veteran 
birder Don Morrow, for example, 
concentrates on three. 

“First, ? ve got my ‘out-my-window- 
at-the-office’ list,” says Morrow, who 
works in a three-story building in 
downtown Tallahassee. “It keeps my day 
interesting, and I’m up to 38 species, 
even here at the city’s busiest intersec- 
tion, including canvasback and sandhill 
crane.” Morrow also keeps a Florida list 
(317 species) and an American Birding 


Association “Lower 48” list, and partici- 
pates in at least one birding “Big Day” 


every year. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC) has launched a 
new program to recognize and encourage 
the efforts of “listing” birdwatchers like 
Don Morrow. Full-color certificates will 
be offered to outstanding birders who 
have recorded 50-149 (Chickadee level); 
150-249 (Frigatebird level); 250-349 
(Bunting level); and more than 350 
(Caracara level) birds from Florida on 
their life list or check list. 

“State wildlife agencies have not 
traditionally provided programs for this 
organized and growing recreational 
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contingent,” says Bureau of Nongame 
Wildlife Chief Brian Millsap. “But all 
that is changing in Florida.” 

Birdwatching is fast becoming a 
major pastime, exceeding hunting and 
fishing in terms of numbers of partici- 
pants. In 1991, 24.7 million U.S. resi- 
dents observed, photographed or fed 
birds. The new Birdwatcher Certificate 
program is intended to serve birders, just 
as the agency’s “Big Catch Citation” 
awards more than 200 Florida residents 
each year for catching larger than 
average fish. 

“In most cases, listing goes hand in 
hand with serious birding,” says Millsap. 
“But we’ ve also designed the certificates 


R FLORIDA 


to encourage children or beginning 
birders to participate at the Chickadee 
level.” 

“Listing does a couple things for 
you,” explains birder Morrow. “It’s a 
matter of reputation among birders, it 
gives you an idea of how active people 
are in the sport. It gives you an excuse to 
go into habitats and strange places you 
might not otherwise go.” 

“Birders who begin to care about the 
quality of their lists will find themselves 
studying the birds they see more care- 
fully. If you keep a list, you tend to work 
harder when the bird is in sight,” says 
Jack Connor in his book, The Complete 
Birder (Houghton Mifflin, 1988). 

“I’m prejudiced, I admit, but in my 
experience the committed, competitive 


listers are the better birders. It’s the non- 
listers who can’t remember the status of 
the regional breeders, the peak periods 
for migrants, or even the last time they 
saw a local rarity.” 

How many birds might theoretically 
appear on your Florida list? According to 
the revised GFC check list, which 
reflects recent taxonomic changes, 
Florida is the home to at least 470 
verified species of birds. 

Personal computer software pro- 
grams to support birding enthusiasts 
interested in long-term multiple listing 
are readily available. If you’ re interested, 
consult advertisements in Birder’s World 
or Birding Magazine for specifications of 
menu-driven listing programs such as 
AviSys World 3.5, Observer 1.0 for 


Windows, Bird Base for Windows, or 
Bird Brain 3.0 for Macintosh. 

“Everybody likes to be recognized 
among their peer group,” says Morrow. 
“I’m looking forward to hanging these 
certificates on my wall.” 

For an application, revised GFC 
check list, or more information about 
“Wings Over Florida”, the GFC 
Birdwatching Certificate Program, write 
Alex Kropp, Birding Projects Manager, 
Bureau of Nongame Wildlife, Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
620 S. Meridian, Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600, or call (904) 921-5984. @ 


Susan Cerulean is the watchable 
wildlife coordinator for the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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Species: Stock Island Tree Snail 
(Orthalicus reses reses) 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: Threatened 


ike so many species 

native only to Florida, 

the Stock Island tree 

snail is up the proverbial 
stump, teetering between survival and 
oblivion. This arboreal mollusk has 
been completely pushed from its 
native domain, which once consisted 
of tropical hardwood hammocks on 
Stock Island and Key West in the 
Florida Keys. 

Never an overly abundant species, 
there are fewer than 500 of these 
imperiled creatures today, estimates 
Phil Frank, the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
habitat protection biologist in the 
Florida Keys. 

While human activity and 
invading fire ants shoved these snails 
to the brink of extinction in their 
natural range, some people inadyert- 
ently saved them elsewhere. And this 
potentially set the stage to restore 
these creatures to their native realm. 

“Presently, there are.only a couple 
of known populations in peninsular 
south Florida, fortuitously started by 
collectors,” said Phil Frank. “There are 
plans to restore an area of hardwood 
hammock on Stock Island and re- 
establish them (the snails).” 


Hopefully this will take place 
within the next two years under the 
auspices of state and federal wildlife 
agencies, the Key West Golf Club 
Development and the Key West 
Botanical Garden Society. “The key to 
protecting these things is to get them 
in protected habitat,” says Frank. 

Considered to be large snails, 
these gastropods can grow up to 2.2 
inches long. The color of their conical 
shells ranges from white to buff, with 
flame-colored stripes that flicker up 
from their bases to their tops. 

While slowly oozing their way 
along tree bark and leaves, Stock 
Island tree snails feed on a smorgas- 
bord of lichens, algae and fungi. 
Unlike humans, their diet doesn’t 
affect their waists, since they have 
none, but it does alter the thickness of 
their shells. 

Beyond the mission to restore 
Stock Island tree snails to their native 
habitat, another researcher has been 
fighting on a different front to Save 
this species. Tom Emmel, a researcher 
from the University of Florida, runs a 
captive breeding program in 
Gainesville to bolster these snails’ 
waning numbers. 

With backing from the U.S. Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, Emmel oversees 
this effort to rebuild the snails’ 
numbers in the same facility where he 
has been conducting a successful 
breeding program for the endangered 
Schaus swallowtail butterfly. 

The first batch of snails mated in 
September 1992 and started laying 
eggs in October. During the spring of 
1993 the eggs started hatching. The 
following fall, Emmel’s team did an 
experimental re-introduction in John 
Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park in 
the northern Florida Keys. 

“We kept some adults back here in 
the Gainesville lab which are still with 
us today,” says Emmel. To maintain 
genetic diversity, Emmel says they 
rotate adults in their breeding stock. 

Emmel says they hope to graduate 
beyond experimental re-introductions 
into a steady program to restore this 
species: “If the population in the 
southern Keys works, 10 years from 
now it may be possible for the general 
public to see them in their natural 
setting again.” @) 


— Frank H. Adams 


GFC Loses Two Valued Professionals 


AIRBOAT ACCIDENT KILLS GFC 
WILDLIFE BIOLOGIST STEVE MARTIN 


Divers recovered the body of wildlife biologist Steve 
Martin, 43, July 14, three days after Martin and his Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) airboat sank in 
23 feet of water on the Kissimmee River. 

“This is a terrible loss for our agency and painful news 
for our staff,” said Lt. Rip Stalvey, the GFC’s public 
information coordinator for the Lakeland-based South 
Region. 

Martin was reported missing by his wife, Benetta, 
when he didn’t return home from work Thursday. He was 
last seen when he passed through the 65E Lock on the 
Kissimmee River by lock personnel. 

After the GFC launched a massive hunt, searchers 
spotted an oil slick Sunday, two miles south of the lock. 
Divers then found the airboat and recovered Martin’s 
body. 

Martin is survived by his wife, Benetta, and his 
parents, Herbert and Elsie Martin, from Lawton, Okla. 

When he started with the GFC in 1981 he was a 
biologist in Charlotte County. Since 1983, Martin had 
worked as a biological administrator in the agency’s 
Bureau of Wildlife Management in the Lakeland office. 

GFC Executive Director Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D., said 
Martin was a superb biologist who had contributed greatly 
to the agency’s wildlife management programs. Egbert 
said: “Wildlife stewardship wasn’t just his profession; it 
was everything to him.” 


FORMER COMMISSION DIRECTOR 
DR. O. EARLE FRYE JR. DIES AT 78 


Dr. O. Earle Frye Jr., who served as executive director 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) for 
12 years, died of natural causes in mid July after a short 
stay in Tallahassee Memorial Regional Medical Center. 

Dr. Frye retired from the GFC in 1977, after serving 
the agency for 31 years. During his career he rose through 
the ranks from a field biologist to the top rung, always 
keeping sharply focused on the mission of the GFC’s 
stewardship of the state’s wildlife and habitat. 

He landed his career with the GFC in 1946 after 
following up on a tip from a friend of a friend, while Dr. 
Frye, then a young U.S. Navy pilot, was laid over in 
Atlanta. As it turned out bad weather bode well for him. 

With a master’s degree in biology, he became the 
GFC’s first biologist three years after the agency was 
founded. Early in his career he researched quail and 
helped open 120,000 acres in Gulf Hammock to public 
hunting. 

By 1951 he became the GFC’s assistant director, and 
in 1965 he was named the agency’s eighth director. Dr. 
Frye earned his Ph.D. in wildlife management in 1954. 
During his tenure with the GFC, he campaigned against 
potent pesticides such as DDT, and for the state’s wildlife 
and public access to wild places to enjoy Florida’s flora 
and fauna. 

He is survived by his wife, Barbara, four sons and 
three grandchildren. But his protective spirit of Florida’s 
wildlife and wild places, will outlive us all. 
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